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The Destroying Angel 

THE STRANGE SITUATION THAT TRENHOLM MIDDLETON HAD 
TO FACE WHEN HE CAME TO CLAIM HIS BETROTHED 


By Margaret Busbee Shipp 


T ALK about the Chinese being an- 
cestor worshipers, we can beat 
them at their own game in South 
Carolina! I tell you that Fm going to 
marry the sweetest girl in the wide world, 
and you ask me if I know anything about 
her family or why she left college! I’m not 
blaming you, mother — it’s the fault of your 
generation, with its polite habit of tucking 
evil out of sight. Passing by so many 
skeletons in closets, I suppose it became 
the custom to sniff suspiciously even in the 
open air!” 

Mrs. Middleton’s equanimity remained 
absolutely undisturbed. Trenholm was the 
youngest of her children, and she was ac- 
customed to the fire of the South Carolina 
temperament. 

“ You have become engaged to Vir- 
ginia on three weeks’ acquaintance,” she 
returned mildly. “ That doesn’t surprise 
me, knowing your ardent way of going after 
what you want. I merely suggested that it 
seemed strange for Virginia to leave college 
in the middle of the term, when she would 
have graduated in June, without telling her 
closest friends the reason for her departure. 
Naturally, there was a rumor that she had 
been expelled. I heard Nelly Ravenal say 
that Virginia had invited several girls to a 
house party, and wrote regretting that she 


had to cancel the invitation, but giving no 
explanation. My common sense tells me 
that there is some cause for all this. I wish 
I understood it!” 

Not knowing how to explain it himself, 
her son answered a shade loftily: 

“ Where there is implicit confidence, 
nosing around to find the reason for any 
action is entirely unnecessary. If Jinty 
did it, it’s quite all right. She’s four inches 
too short for such an up-stage name as 
Virginia! Why, mother, when I asked her 
to marry me, I didn’t even know whether 
her name was Lisle or Lyle.” 

“ But your wife will bear your name, 
which, happily, is an established one.” 
Then Mrs. Middleton added, rather hesi- 
tatingly: “ Her means? It’s wonderful for 
you to be an associate professor at your 
age, but the university does pay such small 
salaries!” 

“ As to that ” — Trenholm was magnifi- 
cent in his casualness and his sincerity — 
“ I don’t even know whether I’m to sup- 
port her mother or not. She said some- 
thing about her mother being dependent 
on her, but as we became engaged only the 
last night of her visit, there were so many 
more important things to talk about! I 
much prefer to have my wife bring me just 
herself.” 
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The very words his father had used to 
her in their own springtime! Mrs. Middle- 
ton's eyes grew tender. What a divine wis- 
dom of its own youth had! Even if one 
wasn't discreet, or experienced, or poised, 
one was young — and that was far better! 

“ I'm wrong to have these apprehen- 
sions," she conceded. “ I know you'll have 
a beautiful visit to Bald Rock. Give Jinty 
my love, baby mine!" 

He grinned indulgently at the term of 
endearment, because he was six feet tall, 
wore shell-rimmed glasses, and was posi- 
tive that he looked every hour of thirty, in- 
stead of his actual twenty-three. 

At the station he was afraid he had borne 
too harshly on his mother’s generation, so 
he sent an ornate box of candy as a peace 
offering. 

His mother saw the messenger boy en- 
tering the gate and felt misgivings. 

“ Oh, dear, that means Tren has sent 
me another present! He has so little 
money, and he’s all impulse and generosity! 
Everybody says he's exactly like Uncle Du- 
rant, and I wish he wasn't!" 

Her thoughts dwelt somberly on the long 
ago duel, chivalrous but wholly mistaken, 
which had cost the life of the boy who fired 
in the air. 

II 

It was not a long journey to Bald Rock, 
a settlement where Charlestonians have had 
summer homes since the old days when it 
was imperative to leave the rice planta- 
tions for the mountains. It was one of 
these estates, with many acres in virgin for- 
est, which Mr. Malcolm — Jinty's step- 
father — had purchased some years before. 

Trenholm had dined on the train, so 
Jinty and himself had a magical evening 
all to themselves— a night of moonlight and 
enchantment. 

He had not finished with the subject of 
implicit faith, and he found it easy to ex- 
press his ideas eloquently when a leaf- 
brown head was cuddled against his shoul- 
der, and eyes as blue as larkspur were lift- 
ed to his own. Jinty agreed with him that 
the whole secret of enduring love was ab- 
solute trust, entire confidence, and perfect 
freedom. It was amazing that so many 
marriages came a cropper when the way 
was so plain! 

There was only one note of discord in 
the whole rapturous evening, and that was 
due to Mrs. Malcolm. She left them to- 


gether, except for a few minutes; but in 
that time she sent Jinty for a photograph, 
and took the opportunity to whisper hur- 
riedly to Trenholm: 

“ Please don’t ask Jinty to be married at 
any time soon. I'll talk to you about it to- 
morrow. I don’t want to spoil your first 
evening." 

As if that might not have been enough 
to cast a damper on any one's spirits! Oh, 
mothers, mothers! Spoil-sports all, poor 
dears! 

He turned on his pillow and was asleep. 

His next impression was the inviting 
odor of the cantaloupe on his breakfast 
tray. Shower and dressing occupied the 
least possible amount of time, and he was 
downstairs, looking for Jinty. As she had 
not yet emerged, he went outdoors, where 
a beckoning side path lured him into the 
woods. 

There, on a stump, was a gorgeous mush- 
room, brilliant sulphur in color, with shelv- 
ing, overlapping caps five or six inches 
broad — the edible polyporus sulphureus. 
He detached it carefully to take to Jinty; 
but it was later that his own enthusiasm 
was kindled, and by a most insignificant 
mushroom with a brownish gray cap, dingy 
gills, and acrid milk, which he exulted to 
recognize as a rare variety reported in 
America only from Vermont and western 
Carolina. 

It was the first time he had been in that 
section of the Blue Ridge, so rich in fungi, 
and the season had been a rainy one. The 
minutes fled on enchanted wings. The 
older passion had reasserted itself. He was 
no longer the impatient lover — he was the 
absorbed young botanist. 

But it was an amazed little girl whom 
he found on his return. 

“ Where have you been all this time? 
What in the world have you got there, 
Tren? Toadstools?" 

The last word, in a tone of disgust, was 
especially directed at the large sulphur- 
colored one. 

“ Dearest," he began, “ I've brought you 
a corking specimen of a delicious mush- 
room. You might have it for lunch, if you 
like." 

“ For lunch?" repeated Jinty. “ Eat 
that? Why, Tren, it's the very most re- 
pulsive-looking object I ever saw!" 

The lover triumphed over the naturalist. 
He tossed his find away. It really was a 
magnificent gesture, if Jinty had but 
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known. Unfortunately she pressed her ad- 
vantage a little too far. 

“ Do throw away the others, too!” she 
coaxed; and then she, the peerless one, 
added the platitudinous words that he 
wouldn’t have believed possible from the 
beloved lips. “ How can you tell the dif- 
ference between a toadstool and a mush- 
room?” she asked. 

His tone was crisp as he replied — and 
now the botanist had triumphed over the 
lover: 

“ My dear girl, I suppose that ‘ toad- 
stool ’ is used erroneously oftener than any 
word in the English language. I brought 
a few specimens of edible and poisonous 
mushrooms to show you, because I thought 
you would be interested. These, which I 
have isolated on this piece of bark, are 
poisonous varieties. The sulphur-colored 
polyporus that I threw away is as harmless 
as a cabbage, but tastes a lot better. This 
white one is called the destroying angel. 
With its fragile ring and hidden death cup, 
it’s the most delicately lovely mushroom 
in the forest, and the man-killing tiger is 
less deadly. There’s a chance of escape 
from the tiger, but not a chance for the 
poor fellow who has eaten a deadly ama- 
nita. Even the breathing in of the spores 
affects some people unpleasantly.” 

Jinty shuddered and drew back. 

“ Now look at these twins. It’s a queer 
practical joke of nature’s that an edible 
specimen sometimes has its poisonous twin. 
The juice of this fly mushroom attracts 
flies as dope does a Chinaman, and I’ve 
often seen a ring of dead flies under the 
shadow of its cap. It’s the one which 
caused the death of Count de’Vecchi, be- 
cause even the expert sometimes mixes it 
up with its twin, Caesar’s mushroom, which 
old epicures used to call ‘ the food of the 
gods.’ It was the last meal of the Em- 
peror Claudius.” 

He broke off, dropping the classroom 
manner that he had unconsciously assumed, 
and said irritably: 

“ Just why are you looking at me like 
that, Jinty? Your mouth is wide open. 
One would think I was showing you a live 
rattlesnake!” 

“ His last meal?” echoed Jinty, trying 
to appear brave by touching Caesar’s agaric 
with her forefinger. “ If it’s perfectly 
harmless, why did it kill him?” 

“ I was just about to explain that his 
wife, Agrippina, seasoned the dish with a 


tasty dash of poison. Now the mushrooms 
in this pile are the blushers. See how the 
trail of even a tiny insect has made a mark 
like a blush! Did you ever see a more ex- 
quisite color than this lactarius indigo? 
Look how the blue shines through the thin 
surface, as if under a silvery veil!” 

“ Tren,” she said solemnly, “ it’s drip- 
ping with deep blue juice. I can’t let you 
eat such an awful, unnatural thing — I sim- 
ply cannot !” 

“ I didn’t intend to eat it. Its especial 
quality happens to be its beauty.” 

The larkspur eyes lifted to his were a 
still lovelier blue, and he relented. 

“ We’re almost quarreling, sweetheart! 
Don’t you ever ask that toadstool-mush- 
room question again, nor tell the joke first 
bandied between Ham and Japhet that the 
way to tell the difference is to eat it, and, 
if you don’t die, it’s a mushroom. I bet 
the first amphibious animal was a good 
sport who jumped overboard and took a 
chance rather than hear that joke again. 
We’ll have the blushers for luncheon, just 
to prove to you that they are edible, and 
the next time you won’t be afraid. You 
know that a mushroom expert is a mycolo- 
gist, and a mushroom eater is a mycopha- 
gist? It’s curious,” he went on thought- 
fully, “ that in my classes a girl becomes 
interested in mushrooms by learning a few 
edible varieties. ‘ Can you eat it?’ is in- 
variably her first question, but I’ve never 
had a male student ask it. I must go and 
wash my hands, dear. I’ve been grubbing 
in the moist earth to get the complete 
specimens to show you.” 

“ And I was simply horrid about them!” 
Jinty reproached herself. “ Hurry back, 
Tren!” 

Ill 

Two circumstances occurred to delay 
Trenholm Middleton. 

On returning to his room, he remembered 
that he had left a fifty-dollar bill in his bill- 
holder. The leather bill-holder was still 
on his dressing table, but the money was 
gone. Either the respectable old colored 
butler who had brought his breakfast, or 
the maid who had cleaned up the room, 
must be the thief; but how abominably 
embarrassing to have to explain it to his 
host, because he would have to borrow the 
money to buy his ticket home! 

Feeling decidedly less jaunty, he started 
to go downstairs again, when a door on the 
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hall opened, and an elderly man stood at 
the threshold. 

“ Will you come into my library for a 
moment? I am Mr. Malcolm. 55 

A grave sadness, an impressive dignity, 
stamped the man— tall, emaciated, and 
silver-haired. 

“ I am delighted to meet you, sir, 55 re- 
plied Trenholm. “ I had hoped for the 
pleasure this morning. You know why 
I'm here, Mr. Malcolm. 55 There was some- 
thing boyishly appealing about the young 
man as he stammered: “ I don't know how 
a chap gets up the n-nerve to ask a man to 
let him marry his daughter — especially 
when it 5 s Jinty. You'll have to h-help me 
out, sir!" 

Mr. Malcolm bowed an acknowledgment 
with reservations. He rang, and a trained 
nurse appeared from the adjoining room. 

“ Miss Dorr, you will find Virginia some- 
where downstairs." 

As Miss Dorr left the room, she glanced 
at Trenholm with an expression which he 
found inscrutable. 

When the two men were alone, Mr. Mal- 
colm said in a voice all the more impres- 
sive because the clear intonations lacked 
any emphasis: 

“ You and I must plunge into a sea of 
trouble. There's nothing to be gained by 
hesitating on the brink." He opened a 
drawer of his desk, took out a fifty-dollar 
bill, and handed it to Trenholm. “ This is 
yours?" 

It was a statement rather than a ques- 
tion. Trenholm took the bill with no small 
relief. 

“ Yes, thank you immensely," he said. 
“Did I drop it somewhere?" 

There was an ominous silence. The old- 
er man's face was so pitying that the 
younger one suddenly felt cold — curiously, 
clammily cold. 

“ I give Virginia everything a father can 
give to an adored daughter. Therefore it 
is not from any withholding on my part 
that she rifled your drawer in your absence. 
It is a habit against which she is as power- 
less as the tide is powerless to keep station- 
ary. You will have to face the fact — Vir- 
ginia is a kleptomaniac." 

Trenholm sprang to his feet. 

“ It's a lie!" he shouted. “ It’s a filthy 
lie made in hell!" 

He hardly knew what he said. He only 
knew that he had to push away from him 
the monstrous, hideous accusation which 


seemed to be smothering his youth like the 
fall of a black pall. 

There was a silence, freighted with mis- 
ery. Mr. Malcolm’s voice had a metallic 
ring when he spoke again. 

“ I wish you might have accepted my 
statement without forcing a father to bring 
proof against his child — for, in everything 
except birth, Virginia is indeed my child; 
but, alas, there is the inheritance from her 
father, himself a defaulting cashier. The 
baby was born ill starred. As a tiny thing, 
she had a quaint magpie way of finding 
bright objects and hiding them — her 
mother's ring, her nurse’s brass thimble. 
We thought it amusing — God forgive us! 
It was two years later when her nurse first 
put fear into our hearts by saying, ‘ Ain't 
it funny Jinty doan' nebbah hide away her 
own jimcracks, alius othah folk's things?' 
We have called in specialists, we have tried 
hypnotic therapeutics, but it has all proved 
unavailing. I keep a trained nurse to safe- 
guard her as far as possible, but my poor 
child cannot always be watched." 

Suddenly his mother's misgivings came 
to the tortured boy. It was as if her lips 
asked mechanically: 

“ Why did she leave college?" 

Mr. Malcolm answered the question with 
visible reluctance: 

“ You touch a painful subject, but it is 
your right to know. In the present phase 
of the disease Virginia takes only money. 
The president of the college found out that 
she had pilfered quite a sum, and refused 
to keep her. I thought it a cruel decision, 
for of course I immediately made the 
amount good. It is a comfort to me that 
you love my little girl. I am growing to 
be an old man, and the burden of respon- 
sibility has grown heavier than I can bear. 
You will find it imperative to keep a nurse, 
and I suggest Miss Dorr, because she is ac- 
customed to the duty, Virginia must never 
be left alone with other people's property; 
nor must you blame her. She is the inno- 
cent victim of an evil inheritance." 

Miss Dorr knocked at the door and en- 
tered the room. 

“ Miss Lisle wishes to speak to Mr. Mid- 
dleton," she said. 

The older man held out his hand. 

“ Go — and take my blessing with you,” 
he said unsteadily. 

Trenholm reeled out of the room into a 
blackened world. 

His little Jinty — his flowerlike sweet- 
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heart, under the shadow of that relentless 
curse — his own Jinty ! 

IV 

At the foot of the stairs he met her 
mother. Mrs. Malcolm’s face was pale and 
troubled. 

“ I am so grieved that you had to learn 
our — our sorrow in this abrupt way! I 
meant to forewarn you.” The tears rolled 
down her cheeks. “ It is breaking my 
heart! ” 

He pressed her hand hard, and turned 
away. He, to whom words had always 
come in a torrent, was stunned into dumb- 
ness. All his maimed life seemed to be 
uniting in one inarticulate cry: 

“ I cannot marry her!” 

It was as if there crowded about him the 
shadowy presences of the generations he had 
joked about — the long, fine line of upright 
men and high-minded women; as if for the 
first time he realized that their standard 
of noblesse was the bedrock of his whole 
conscious thought. 

Though he loved Jinty with all the tor- 
rential force of young love, he could not 
marry a thief. He tried to drown the word 
with “ kleptomaniac,” but the shorter, 
uglier name hammered against his brain. 
Nor was it possible for him, with his mod- 
est salary, to command the services of a 
trained nurse from year to year — a care- 
taker to keep his wife from pilfering! 

The searing humiliation of it, the taint- 
ed blood, the fatal inheritance — his mind 
came up against it as against a stone wall. 
The impossibility ! 

The alternative? To tell that precious, 
trusting little girl, with her childlike eyes 
and her innocent mouth, that he could not 
marry her without feeling degraded, that 
everything was over between them, and 
that he deliberately willed it to be so? 
Again that sheer wall! The impossibility 
of it! 

Then, as he reached the veranda, he saw 
the third path plain. 

Glistening on the lawn, where he had 
tossed it, the discarded amanita — the de- 
stroying angel — answered his question. 

He could not marry a thief, for he could 
not let a child bear that hideous inherit- 
ance. He could not break Jinty’s heart. 
But if he were out of the way, her life 
would go on as it had been before he came 
into it, with her parents to safeguard her 
from the world’s knowledge of her curse. 


MAGAZINE 

Jinty would never suspect that his death 
was not accidental. She would remember 
only how he loved her, whereas, if he lived, 
he would bring deep sorrow to her. He 
was not going to hurt Jinty — God help 
him! 

At that moment his face, aflame with 
resolution, was strangely like the face of 
the quixotic boy who, sixty years before, 
had smiled straight into the evil eyes of an 
older man as he fired his dueling pistol into 
the air. 

It was characteristic of Trenholm not to 
falter when he had once made a decision. 
He picked up the piece of bark, with its 
freight of “ blushers,” and dropped among 
them the deadly amanita , not very differ- 
ent in appearance to the casual eye. Then, 
taking them to the kitchen, he asked old 
Aunt Mahaly to prepare them for his 
luncheon, but to let nobody else taste them. 

Then he hurried back to find Jinty. He 
must make their last hour together a happy 
memory. She came toward him with her 
pretty shyness, and he caught her in his 
arms with a rush of tenderness so strong 
that it overpowered him — as if he would 
shut her off from all the harm in the world, 
from cruelty, from suspicion, from whis- 
pering tongues. 

He loved her, he loved everything about 
her, every word and way of hers. That 
evil inheritance was not Jinty — it was a 
fungus which had fastened on her from the 
outside. Nothing of evil was Jinty! 

Presently the Malcolms joined them, and 
led Trenholm to the western terrace to see 
the view. He had almost a sensation of 
relief when luncheon was announced. “ It 
were well it were done quickly.” 

“ It’s a special compliment to you that 
my husband has come to the table,” Mrs. 
Malcolm smiled at Trenholm. “ Since his 
illness, Frank has rarely had his meals with 
us; and you refuse to offer him a taste of 
your private and exclusive dish?” 

“ I’m merely proving to Jinty that the 
blusher is a member in good standing of a 
pariah family,” he carefully explained to 
Mr. Malcolm. 

Trenholm was very explicit on the point 
of its edibility, and he ate the mushrooms 
to the very last drop of the cream dressing. 

The table talk was more or less perfunc- 
tory, though from time to time Trenholm 
made spasmodic efforts to join in. Louder 
was the clamor in his mind. As far as he 
could recall, it was several hours before 
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the symptoms of poisoning began — par- 
oxysms of agonizing pain, which could not 
be alleviated, an unquenchable thirst, often 
convulsions toward the end. Jinty must 
be kept away from him. She must not look 
on the livid horror he presently would be. 

He heard her voice with a soft undercur- 
rent of laughter: 

“ Mother, don’t be deceived because 
Tren’s trying to curry favor with you and 
daddy by his ‘ silent deference M He never 
stops talking a minute, and you might just 
as well find it out in the beginning. Daddy 
dear, can’t you eat your ice?” 

Mr. Malcolm pushed it aside, and, turn- 
ing toward Trenholm, said in a matter-of- 
fact way: 

“ I have a certain repugnance to frozen 
desserts, as that was the medium through 
which my wife made away with her first 
husband.” 

The butler went on serving as if nothing 
out of the ordinary had been said. Mrs. 
Malcolm’s expression underwent no special 
change, but her foot must have pressed a 
bell, for almost immediately Miss Dorr 
appeared. 

“ I am not blaming my dear wife,” con- 
tinued Mr. Malcolm. “ Her husband was 
a brute who had made her suffer every 
indignity — ” 

“ Father was a minister,” Jinty whis- 
pered in an aside to Trenholm, “ and when 
I was a baby he was drowned trying to res- 
cue a little boy.” 

“ The man had a beast’s appetite, and 
my wife decided to make his gluttony serve 
her ends. She prepared a dinner, of which 
I recall only the broiled lobster and the 
rich ice cream. He ate voraciously, and 
died of an attack of acute indigestion.” 

“ If you are ready for me to read to you 
now, Mr. Malcolm?” Miss Dorr suggested 
suavely. “ I’m quite impatient to go on 
with our story.” 

The butler assisted him to rise from his 
chair, and, leaning on the nurse, Mr. Mal- 
colm dragged himself from the room. 

Mrs. Malcolm rose, too, as if unendura- 
bly oppressed, and coffee was served in the 
sunny room adjoining. 

“ Suppose you see if Miss Dorr needs 
any help, daughter.” 

When Jinty left the room, her mother 
continued : 

“ It must have been a terrible shock to 
you to see my husband’s condition. He 
has the kindliest, tenderest nature, and he 


has loved Jinty as if she were his own child. 
For years he led a very active business life, 
and it was his habit to read himself to 
sleep with detective stories. When this 
breakdown came, about six months ago, 
it was his mind that went first. I had to 
bring Jinty back from college. Frank 
would be so keenly sensitive about his con- 
dition, if he were aware of it, that we two 
have kept it to ourselves as far as possible. 
Jinty thought it would be better for you 
to see how things are than for me to write 
to you. His mania is to ascribe every pos- 
sible crime to Jinty or me, but invariably 
with my first husband as the cause. There 
must have been a subconscious jealousy, 
but I am sure that Frank was unaware of 
it. Miss Dorr told me that he took some 
money out of your room this morning — ‘ to 
keep Jinty from stealing it/ he said. We 
must put him first in every way now that 
he is so ill, and you and Jinty must not 
consider marriage for the present. The 
doctors say that he cannot live more than 
a few months. I wanted to tell you this 
before you and Jinty discussed matters, 
but I know you both will agree with me.” 

“ Yes, entirely.” 

Trenholm spoke through parched lips. 
Was the horrible thirst beginning? 

“ There’s another matter. My little 
daughter is the least mercenary person in 
the world, as you will find. Later on, she 
wishes for me to learn what your salary is, 
and for her annual allowance to be exactly 
the same. She said, 4 I want to have just 
what Tren has after we’re married — not a 
dime less and not a nickel more.’ But I 
shall give you two a simple home of your 
own as a wedding gift. There’s no sense 
of intimate possession about rented houses.” 

He stammered some incoherent words of 
gratitude. He would never live in that 
little house of dreams, madman that he had 
been! Madman! 

“ Where’s Jinty?” he demanded abrupt- 
ly. “ She has been gone so long!” 

And time was so short, his pulses ham- 
mered wildly! 

Mrs. Malcolm smiled at the absorption 
of a young lover to whom even home and 
income were dull topics compared with the 
one beloved presence. As Jinty came into 
the room, her mother withdrew. 

Shamefaced and downcast, Jinty made 
her confession like a penitent child: 

“ After all the beautiful things you said 
about perfect faith, Tren, I failed you at 
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the very first test! From the glum way 
you looked the moment you tasted the 
mushrooms, I knew you knew they were 
the canned ones. I just was so scared by 
that talk about death caps, and man-kill- 
ers, and the way mushrooms seemed to 
pick out nice people to kill off, that I went 
into the kitchen before lunch to see how 
they looked. Aunt Mahaly has been with 
us ever since I can remember, and when 
she saw that I was worried, she began to 
fuss. ‘ Dey ain’t no sense in my chile up- 
sottin’ herse’f ’count uv pizen trash dat 
ain’t fitten fer hawgs ter eat!’ she said. 
Before I knew what she was about, she had 
taken off the lid and dumped the mush- 
rooms in the fire! So I made her fix some 
canned ones, and I hoped you wouldn’t 
notice it if they were smothered in cream 
dressing; but honestly, honestly, I began 
to feel so ashamed of not having limitless 
trust in you as a mycol — what is it that 


you are? — that I had made up my mind 
to confess even before you found out. Oh, 
Tren, you are so sweet to me!” 

This meant that she was crushed so rap- 
turously against his breast that further 
comment seemed superfluous. 

He was too shaken to speak at first. 
Then his words came chokingly: 

“ Darlingest, wonderfulest, little precious 
sweetheart, one can’t swear to perfect faith, 
because it takes a perfect person to give it. 
I’m not going to confess all my damn fool 
faults to you; but oh, Jinty, how I love 
you, how I adore you!” A sudden appre- 
hension made him add anxiously: “ I hope 
you didn’t scold Mahaly, darling?” 

“ I certainly did,” declared Jinty vali- 
antly. u I told her she was a destroying 
angel, and that it was a perfectly abom- 
inable thing to be — but that I was going 
to give her a new silk dress to wear at my 
wedding!” 


